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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

In the dim church the warm deep-bosomed air 
Swelled on remembered music, whose last note 
Yearned in the organ's throat. 

The shorter poems are like charming asides, which are 
not' unusual, but linger because of the directness of their 
appeal. For instance, Common Fires: 

The fern and flame had fought and died together, 
From fading front the failing smoke crept grey; 
The heath drew close her old brown shawl of heather, 
And turned her face away. 

Today the bee no bell of honey misses, 
The birds are nesting where the bracken lies 
Green, tranquil, deep, quiet as dreams or kisses 
On weary lips and eyes. 

The heath has drawn the blackened threads together, 
My heart has closed her lips upon old pain, 
But somewhere, in my heart and in the heather, 
No bud shall grow again. 

Marion Strobcl 

TRANQUIL TUNES 

Cross-currents, by Margaret Widdemer. Harcourt, Brace 

& Co. 

A pleasant and well-mannered collection, which has 
what might be termed a stage presence; for the funda- 
mental idea of each poem — and all of them have an idea, 
though seldom a very original one — is put across with 
authority. Miss Widdemer is no novice. Her ear is 
keenly attuned to the popular taste; sometimes too keenly 
attuned, for occasionally she overdoes her effort to please, 
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Tranquil Tunes 

and her verses become as conventionally sentimental as 
the Blue Danube waltz. It is as though she shouted to 
her audience: "Stay with me. I have pleased you — I 
can please you still more!" And as a proof of it she 

offers Wisdom: 

I wonder, was it well 

That you should lift your hand 
And call me from the withered ring 

I thought was fairyland? 

For where I heard the pipes and flutes 

Now I can only hear 
A little sad wind blowing, 

A little wind of fear. 

And where I saw wild banners wing 

Gold-purple in the sky 
I see the world where sorry folk 

With heavy hearts go by. . . . 

Oh, it is true, is true — 

But oh, the cruel hand 
That called me from the withered ring 

I thought was Fairyland! 

However, though there are several poems as mild as 
the above, and though we look in vain for unusual word- 
ing, or rhythm, or for an arresting simile, nevertheless 
the poems have a charm of simplicity. They are clear- 
cut. An emotion, though at times a superficial one, is 
there. And in a number of instances, most of which 
are to be found under the subdivision About Living, there 
is delicacy of feeling, knowledge of life, and sweetness 
without sentimentality. For instance, Liberation: 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

I used to think I mattered so 

That when I laughed and when I cried 
The sun and stars would turn to know 

If what I asked for was denied; 

I did not know of this my pride, 
Nor how my thoughts with stars were strung . . . 

Such stately dreams God lets us ride 
When we are innocent and young. 

Instead of dancing down my spring 

Oh, I went grave and watchfully — 
They seemed so very great a thing, 

My ways to Life and hers to me. . . . 

How good it is to go so free, 
To let all stars and sceptres fall ! 

For nothing matters now to me, 
Who do not matter now at all. 

Miss Widdemer speaks many times of God and Heaven, 
two words which do not appear often in modern poetry. 
And her belief that "He is so serviceable and so kind" 
is, in itself, refreshing, and an interesting contrast to the 
popular pagan cry. Marion Strobel 

ONE POET SPEAKS FOR HIMSELF 

The Magpie's Shadow, by Yvor Winters. Musterbook- 

house, Chicago. 

Yvor Winters is one of the rare American poets who 
are active critically, and whose theories are not laid by 
during the creative process. With him art is sacrosanct; 
therefore, he says, let us discover the nature of this art. 
His first book, The Immobile Wind, was an inquiry and 
an answer. The elementary thought, what Croce calls 
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